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Six further phases in the speedy filling of bomb craters. 
the cone of the crater. 
too far away to be recovered and also to provide consolidation. 
surrounding the ‘‘ incident 
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(Left, top to bottom) With pick and shovel the loose edges are put in 
Next, the base is tamped down. Then a dumper brings some hard core which replaces the earth blown 
(Right, top to bottom) An angledozer pushes the disturbed earth 
’’ back into the crater. A roller then comes on the scene to consolidate the repair. . . 


. Fifteen minutes 


only have elapsed since the explosion. Finally camouflage netting is placed over the repair until such time as returfing can be 
carried “out. 


bombers operating from soft sand, the bearing surface is 
made more effective by laying coconut-fibre matting 
between the wire mesh and the sand. 


Runways at Speed 


Portability is one of the outstanding features of these 
wire-mesh runways, and they are much in advance of the 
steel strip-plate type in this respect. The rolls of wire-mesh 
used to construct the runway are 25yd. long by troft. wide. 
Mild-steel rods are threaded through the mesh every six 
or seven inches and the ends of these reinforcing rods are 
turned over in such a way that when two rolls are laid 
side by side they can be interlocked by a narrow strip of 
steel threaded through these rod ends. After a run of 


wire-mesh sections has been interlocked—the runways are 
usually fifteen rolls wide—one side is pegged down and the 
opposite side put in tension by a caterpillar tractor which 
has a special claw device attached to its draw-bar. While 
the mesh is thus held in tension, men with 28-lb. sledge- 
hammers drive in angle-iron locating pins. One of these 
runways, 1,025yd. long by 5ovd. wide, can be laid by a 
team of 300 men in a very short time if the need for 
urgent work should arise. 

Blitz drills are carried out regularly to keep the personnel 
highly trained in the rapid obliteration of bomb craters 
At the demonstration which we witnessed three craters, 
each about r12ft. across, were made by explosives. These 
craters were filled, consolidated, finally rolled and covered 
by camouflage netting in less than 20 min. 
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THE DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT 


Dive Bombers Under the Microscope : Air Superiority in Libya 


HE great debate in Parliament on 

the central direction of the war 

has ended in the motion of cen- 
sure being defeated by the crushing 
majority of 475 votes to 25. On the 
first day the debate concluded by the 
House being counted out. On the second 
day leave was obtained to put the 
motion a second time. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne moved: 
‘‘That this House, while paying tribute 
to the heroism and endurance of the 
Armed Forces of the Crown in circum- 
stances of exceptional difficulty, has no 
confidence in the central direction of the 
war.”’ 

The motion was seconded by Admiral 
of the Fleet, Sir Roger Keyes, who re- 
turned to his old complaint that if the 
Navy had been allowed to develop naval 
aviation and the torpedoplane, the Ger- 
man ships would never have got through 
the Channel and home. He said the 
Admiralty’s failure to provide the Fleet 
with the naval aircraft it needed was 
absolutely inexcusable after three years 
of war. 


Dive Bombers 


Mr. Lyttelton, the Minister of Produc- 
tion, dealt with the question of dive 
bombers. He said: Before leaving the 
subject of equipment, I think I must say 
something about the air situation. It 
has not been suggested that any justified 
criticism has been directed at our 
machines and the efficiency of our air- 
craft, except in one respect, and that is 
the lack of dive-bombers. The present 
Government have always attached im- 
vortance to this weapon, and, in fact, 
a few weeks after the Government were 
formed orders were placed for dive- 
bombers in the United States. They 
were placed by Lord Beaverbrook in 
June, 1940. [Hon. Members: ‘‘ How 
many?’’| A large number. My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
Air said in his speech on the Air Esti- 
mates, on March 4th, that it was com- 
pletely mistaken to suppose that the Air 
Staff have discarded dive-bombers. In 
1940, we were desperately short of air- 
craft, and we needed less specialised 
types of fighters and bombers even more 
than we needed dive-bombers. Now the 
situation is changed. Now, with suf- 
ficient fighters and bombers, we have 
gained air superiority in more than one 
theatre of war, and this ascendency, 
which is a prerequisite of the use of dive- 
bombers, means that we can now turn 
dive-bombers to good account, and we 
are sure we can employ them effectively 
at sea. At the time when Lord Beaver- 
brook acted, there was nothing to be 
gained in placing orders in this country, 
and, indeed, there was much to be lost, 
because to develop a new type of dive- 
bomber would have interfered very 
seriously with the output of vital air- 
craft which we had to have; it would 
have reduced the output of those air- 
craft which afterwards proved our sal- 
vation. The House will know how long 
it takes for a new type of aircraft to get 
into production, and, although there 
have been delays in the production and 
modifications in the design, we are to- 
day receiving deliveries under the con- 
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tract which was then placed. Some dive- 
bombers have already reached one 
theatre of war, and others are on their 
way. 

Mr. A. Bevan: This is a very im- 
portant matter, because it may be re- 
garded, to use a vulgarism, as pasting 
the buck to America. It has been said 
that the Americans did not supply 
the machines because they would not 
give priority to our orders for dive- 
bombers, but were the Americans told 
that we were prepared to waive priority 
in other materials to get priority in dive- 
bombers? 

Mr. Molson: Is it the case that the 
British Air Commission in America was 
never allowed to give to these dive- 
bombers any form of priority, which was 
a statement made by Mr. Westbrook, of 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production? 

Mr. Lyttelton: My hon. Friend the 
Member for Ebbw Vale (Mr. Bevan) 
asked whether a lack of priority led to 
slow deliveries in dive-bombers. I would 
say “‘No.’’ There is no evidence at all 
that the delivery of dive-bombers would 
have been guaranteed by any system of 
priority. 

Mr. Bevan: There was no priority? 

Mr. Lyttelton: It does not apply, be 
cause dive-bombers were not made in 
the same factories as the cther machines. 
There is no evidence to show that supply 
of materials or labour were made scarce 
in those factories by other orders for 
more wanted .machines being placed at 
that time. The two types of aircraft 
were not competitive with each other as 
far as production is concerned, and, 
therefore, it is idle to talk about priority 
having stopped the production of the 
one for the sake of accelerating the pro- 
duction of the other. 

Miss Ward (Wallsend): Is it not a fact 
that the Army were asking for dive- 
bombers in the spring of 1941, and what 
was the reason for their requirements 
being overruled ? 

Sir William Davison (Kensington 
South): What was the reason for the 
great delay in delivering these dive- 
bombers from America? 


The American Orders 


Mr. Lyttelton: The order for delivery 
of bombers was placed in June, 1940, in 
the United States—nothing would have 
been gained by placing the order in this 
country—and we have at this moment 
begun to take delivery of machines 
before any new production in this coun- 
try could, in any circumstances, have 
been brought about. There have been 
delays, which are by no means all the 
fault of the United States, in the pro- 
duction of this particular machine. That 
is an inevitable thing which occurred. 

The Secretary of State for War yester- 
day, in saying that the means by which 
air support can most effectively be given 
to the troops is constantly under review, 
was, I think, misunderstood. The 
House seemed to infer from his state- 
ment that there was some difference be- 
tween him and the Secretary of State for 
Air on the use of dive-bombers. That is 
not the case. As soon as the aircraft are 
obtained in larger quantities from the 
United States—and that is now begin- 
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ning—they will be handed over to the 
Royal Air Force and will be available 
for use with the Army and also at sea. 

Sir H. Williams: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said yesterday that a decision 
had not yet been arrived at. Will he 
clear up that point? 

Mr. Lyttelton: These are discussions 
which I do not think will ever be 
finished, and they never should be 
finished except in the best way, by per- 
fecting the arrangements for tactical 
support of one arm by the other. That 
is quite different from saying that there 
is a controversy as to whether dive- 
bombers are desirable or not. 


Air Superiority 

There is much misapprehension about 
air action in the Western Desert. I have 
heard the question frequently asked why, 
when so many victories of the enemy are 
ascribed to superiority in the air, we 
have not won victories in the desert when 
we continually claim, and rightly claim, 
that we have superiority in the air. I 
have always been quite sure, and indeed 
have told Members of this House on 
many occasions, that the value of air 
superiority in so far as it affects support 
of infantry and armoured formations in 
the desert, is nothing like that which it 
is in enclosed country. You do not cash- 
in your air superiority in the desert in 
the way in which you do in other 
theatres of war. All the experience of 
the battles of November and those of 
the present campaign shows that the co- 
operation between the Air Force and the 
Army has reached a high level of effici- 
ency, and the Commander-in-Chief has 
continually referred in his_ situation 
reports to this fact. But time and again 
it is impossible to put down heavy bomb- 
ing as a tactical weapon on the enemy's 
tanks when the battle is joined, because 
of the difficulty of identification. An 
armoured battle in the desert raises a 
great dust, and movements are very 
quick. For five or ten minutes the whole 
direction of the battle changes. It is the 
opinion of commanders that a force of 
dive-bombers could not have affected the 
course of the battle and that the dive- 
bombers of the enemy were largely in- 
effective in the desert for the reason I 
have given. [IJnterruption.) There is no 
evidence to support the view that dive- 
bombers were responsible for the fall of 
Bir Hacheim. I said they have proved 
largely ineffective. Of course, when 
troops are in a perimeter dive-bombers 
are more effective than in open country, 
but during the campaign it is true to say, 
and the commanders agree, that a force 
of dive-bombers would not have made 
any difference and that the enemy dive- 
bombers were largely ineffective. 

Wr. Garro Jones: Is it not the case 
that large forces of enemy dive-bombers 
heavily bombed Bir Hacheim and Tobruk 
during the decisive period ? 

Mr. Lyttelton: There were never more 
than 20 to 30 at any time. I do not 
think there is any evidence to show that 
the fall of Bir Hacheim was due to the 
action cf dive-bombers. The forces which 
attacked that place had extremely heavy 
casualties, and the Free French sent a 
message of congratulation to the Royal 
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Air Force for having shot down such a 
large proportion of the attackers. I 
repeat that in the opinion of the com- 
manders the enemy's dive-bomber has 
been largely ineffective in the present 
campaign. I do not wish the House to 
think that that cuts across the general 
question of the utility of dive-bombers. 
] am only talking about the special local 
conditions which occur in the Libyan or 
Egyptian theatres of war. The utility of 
bombing in Libya or Egypt is more in 
pombing the enemy's mechanical trans- 
port which has to feed the tanks and the 
motorised infantry and in bombing the 
back areas, but here again, in spite of the 
lack of cover, aircraft are at a great dis- 


advantage in this theatre compared with * 


enclosed country, because mechanical 
transport can be moved far off the roads 
in small packets and widely dispersed. 
They present a very small target to 
bombing aircraft. The most effective 
way, which has been largely used in this 
campaign, is to attack them with fighters 
armed with cannons or machine guns. 
Again, there are very few defiles in the 
whole of Libya. There are one or two, 
such as that just East of Benghazi. 
There again is a reason why you 
do not cash-in on air superiority. 
There are no defiles like a bridge or a 
defile between mountains which collect 
the enemy. 


A Definition 


Mr, Shinwell: What does air superi- 
ority mean? 

Mr. Lyttelton: It means that your 
troops are not themselves attacked in 
their front positions by forces of enemy 
bombers, that your installations are pro- 
tected, and that your reconnaissance 
machines are not shot down when they 
are trying to locate the enemy installa- 
tions. It does not mean that the air can 
play a decisive tactical role in supporting 
infantry. I only permit myself one more 
remark on military matters. That is, 
that our strategy must always be read as 
primarily designed to defend the Suez 
Canal, the oilfields, the friendly popula- 
tions of Palestine and Egypt, and British 
citizens in those parts, 

Fit. Lt. Boothby: Surely we should 
have bombed the ports with our heavy 
bombers. Can my right hon. Friend say 
why we did not pulwerise the harbour at 
Benghazi to prevent reinforcements 
reaching Rommel ? 

Mr. Lyttelton: Of course, the bomb- 
ing of the ports in the earlier part of the 
campaign was of primary importance. 
We have had a heavy force of bombers 
on these objectives during the whole cam- 
paign. These ports are used as reinforce- 
ment ports, and they must be kept under 
heavy bombardment. Even then rein- 
forcements will get in. We have had a 
force of heavy bombers on these objec- 
tives, and I think that they have inter- 
tupted to some extent the flow of rein- 
forcements and material to General 
Rommel. 

Mr. Culverwell: Is it.a fact that since 
we began to evacuate the Libyan desert 
we have despatched heavy long-distance 
bombers to Africa? Would it not have 
been better to drop the strategic bomb- 
ing in Europe in order to send them 
earlier ? 

Mr. Lyttelton: There has been a con- 
tinuous flow of reinforcements to the 
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Middle East. I have said that the 
primary object of our strategy in the 
Middle East must be to defend this vital 
part of the Imperial communications and 
the friendly populations of those 
countries. Nothing of this so far has 
been lost, although some of these stra- 
tegical points are seriously threatened. 
The principal damage up to date, it is 
important to realise,-is that the enemy 
now commands airdromes so far East 
that he can bring our base installations 
under much closer bombardment. 

Mr. Shinwell: I am sorry to interrupt 
my right hon. Friend. I accept all he 
says about this new interpretation of air 
superiority, but what is troubling me, 
and I have no doubt troubling other 
Members, is that the British public when 
they hear talk about air superiority 
believe that it means what it says, that 
it means what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for Air says. 

The Secretary of State for Air (Sir 
Archibald Sinclair): 1 have never said 
anything different from what the right 
hon. Gentleman has said. 

Mr. Shinwell: The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State has never said 
anything in public that really was worth 
while saying. 

Mr. Lyttelton: I think my _ hon. 
Friend has not quite followed my argu- 
ment. What I said was that we had air 
superiority in this theatre of war, but 
that owing to the nature of the cam- 
paign, you cannot cash in on it to the 
extent that you could in closed country. 

Mr. Shinwell: I accept that. 

Fit. Lt. Boothby: I should like to 
say a word or two with regard to 
the actual conduct of operations in 
this Middle East campaign, because in 
the last three or four weeks I have had 
the great advantage of meeting at my 
station in the Royal Air Force no fewer 
than four members of operational 
squadrons who have just returned from 
the Middle East; and, without giving 
away anything that could conceivably 
be of value to the enemy, I should like 
to give in broad outline the picture they 
have painted for me. They have all been 
there for the last 12 months, most of 
them for 18 months, and two of them 
for two years. They have painted a 
picture of an enormous staff in Cairo, 
writing minutes and filing documents. 
They have painted a picture of an 
absence of inter-Service co-operation, 
not at the top, but in the lower ranges. 


H.Q. and Code 


Then they painted a picture of the 
absolutely maddening slowness of com- 
munications; and another picture of 
endless headquarters. I am not saying 
whethér they are right or wrong; but 
everything seems to have had to go from 
battalion headquarters to _ brigade, 
brigade to division, division to corps, 
and so on, up to Cairo; and then back 
it had to come from Cairo to corps, to 
division, to brigade, to battalion—and 
mostly in code. All this caused endless 
delays. Finally, they did say there was 
a lack of authority amongst compara- 
tively junior officers actually on the field 
of battle, to give decisions, and to give 
orders; and that consequently there was 
a certain lack of initiative. One of these 
officers said, ‘‘ No one in the front line 
could ever say ‘I want two fighter 
squadrons at point B in 10 minutes’ 
and be sure that they would be there.”’ 
But that is what Rommel was doing all 
the time. In short the general impres- 
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sion they gave was of a clogged machine. 

I see present my right hon. Friend, the 
Secretary of State tor Air, and I feel 
very doubiful whether in my position | 
ought to venture to say anything with 
regards to Air policy at the present 
moment; but I would suggest that if 
any force should be mobile it is the 
Bomber Command, and I would further 
suggest that in recent months it has not 
been very mobile. It seems to me that 
we could have reinforced substantially 
the Middle East with bomber squadrons 
flown direct from this country during 
the winter months. They were not over 
Cologne then, because the Continent was 
ice-bound and _ frost-bound’ and fog- 
bound; and they could have been flown 
back in time to take part in the great 
spring air offensive against Germany. I 
do not know whether we could have 
sent them there in the numbers re- 
quired ; but I think an effort might have 
been made to move a force of heavy 
bombers, and a greater effort might have 
been made to smash finally and for ever 
the ports on the north coast of Africa 
which have proved to be of such im- 
mense value to Rommel. 

Col. Colville complained that the 
Army had been given lower priority than 
the Navy and the R.A.F. - The latter, 
he said, had been equipped with air- 
craft equal and superior to anything that 
Germany could produce, but the Army 
had not been given the equipment and 
armament with which to meet their 
enemies on level, still less on superior 
terms. 


Superiority Not Supremacy 


Wing Cdr. James said there were one 
or two interruptions to the speech of 
the Minister of Production to which he 
wanted to refer. 

The first concerns the question of dive- 
bombers, which keeps cropping up. The 
people most concerned are those who 
would have to use dive-bombers—the 
airmen—and, as far as I have been able 
to find out both in the higher ranks of 
the Army and in the Air Staft, the view 
is held that in the circumstances of the 
German light flak the dive-bomber can- 
not be profitably used by us, at least on 
land. I do not say it is useless in all 
circumstances, but that it could do no 
very useful work. Experience goes to 
show that the dive-bomber has been 
enormously overrated. It makes an 
appeal to imagination, but, in fact, it is 
nothing like as effective as some people 
seem to believe. Its use by us in this 
war could not have produced the occa- 
sional results which it has produced for 
the enemy. I hope that this red herring 
of the dive-bomber is not going to be 
cited too much. 

The second interjection was made by 
the hon. Member for Seaham (Mr. Shin- 
well), on the question of air superiority. 
There is nothing new about this argu- 
ment. It is a very old problem, which 
worried us just as much in the last war. 
I think it was in May, 1918, that there 
was issued, down to battalions, an S.S. 
publication—I believe the number was 
138—which explained to the troops the 
limitation of the words ‘“‘air superi- 
ority ’’—what they meant, and what 
they involved. Superiority did and does 
not mean supremacy, and, if this House 
and the public are misled at this stage 
by communiqués referring, quite truth- 
fully, to superiority when the House 
thinks it means supremacy, that is not 
the fault of the Air Staff. I speak with 
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feeling, because as a matter of fact 
wrote that publication. 

Maj. Thorneycroft said that air 
superiority does not mean possessing 
more aeroplanes than the other side. 
That has very little to do with it. It 
does not mean even knocking out of the 
sky a few more of the enemy machines 
than he knocks of ours. It is the ability 
to produce the right type of machine in 
overwhelming numbers at the right place 
at the right time. I cannot help feeling 
that in some respects my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for Air has 
not bent his great ability to solving this 
problem as he might have done. I do 
not want to get into the old dive-bomber 
question that was raised and threshed 
out many times in this House, except to 
say to my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Wellingborough (Wing- 
Commander James), who says they are 
not much good, ‘‘ Then why has my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
ordered them? ’”’ 


Bombing Supply Lines 


Maj. Gluckstein: It has been men- 
tioned already, but I think it ought to 
be stressed over and over again, that the 
right way to redress the balance against 
us in North Africa is the incessant 
bombing of the supply lines of the 
enemy. If it is necessary to take 
bombers from home in large numbers 
and fly them to North Africa to make 
sure of achieving that purpose, they are 
available; if we have to stop our bomb- 
ing attack on Germany for the time 
being, we must do so. It would be un- 
fortunate, but the other is more im- 
portant. As one who has been himself 
dive-bombed in this war, I think it is a 
great mistake to attach too much im- 
portance to dive-bombers. Their real 
value is when they are used with a proper 
fighter cover. Dive-bombers without 
proper fighter cover are money for jam, 
and any fighter pilot will tell you that 
it is his idea of heaven on earth to be 
able to deal with dive-bombers not pro- 
perly protected. We should not have 
been able to use dive-bombers in any 
event until quite recently, because we 
should not have had the air superiority 
to enable us to do it. Now we have it, 
and I hope we are going to receive 
delivery of the dive-bombers. 

Maj. Gates: I have been hoping for 
some time past that the Secretary of 
State for Air would take an early oppor- 
tunity to refresh the memory of the 
House as to the tremendous part that 
the Royal Air Force is playing in the 
war. A lot of people have the impression 
that the Air Force reached its peak when 
it won the Battle of Britain, but there 
is much more to the story than that. 
The Air Force is the only weapon at the 
moment, with the exception of a few 
Commando raids, with which we are 
carrying -the war to the enemy in 
Western Europe, and a case could be 
made out to show that it saved Australia 
from the horrors of invasion. But the 
story would come far better from the 
Secretary of State for Air. 

I am certainly not attacking the Air 
Force. My case is simply that the Army 
must have air components under its im- 
mediate command, and these air com- 
ponents must be an integral part of the 
Army, having grown up and gone up to 
school with it. The Army must train the 
arms concerned in military methods and 
practice, and simultaneously the Army 
must be trained in the proper use of an 
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air weapon. As to whether this Army 
air service shall be created out of exist- 
ing persénnel and machines of the 
R.A.F., or whether the Army shall take 
a leaf out of the Navy’s book and form 
its own Air Arm, is a question of ways 
and means for the House to decide and 
I am not concerned with it at all. But 
if my remarks have persuaded any hon. 
Members, and certainly the Government, 
that, possibly the ideas of the House on 
the employment of the air weapon, this 
tremendous weapon of the war, are in 
need of overhaul, and it may be revision, 
I think the Debate will, after all, have 
been beneficial to the Allied cause. 

Viscount Hinchingbrooke made some 
observations concerning co-operation be- 
tween the Army and the Air Force. The 
Secretary of State fpr War had said the 
previous day that discussion between 
Departments was at an advanced stage 

To-day the Germans have an air corps 
to every army corps, I understand. They 
allow a corps in the air for a corps on the 
ground. Are our discussions on this sub- 
ject proceeding on that basis? For what 
are the facts? We have not got co- 
ordination or anything like it. We are 
assured that we have close co-operation 
in Libya. The Minister of Production 
referred to that in his speech to-day, but 
I do not think that what he said was 
entirely satisfactory. We have read 
accounts of bombers being switched from 
Benghazi to bomb enemy supply 
columns. We have heard of fighters being 
switched from the skies to the strafing 
of ground troops. But these may be 
changes which take place as the result 
of simple directions from the Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, covering the 
general conditions under which the air- 
craft operate. It is not necessarily the 
tactical use of aircraft to aid the forward 
battle. Have squadrons of light bombers 
and cannon fighters been put tinder the 
direct command of brigadiers in forward 
areas? Was there direct wireless com- 
munication between them and brigade 
headquarters, so that their efforts could 
be directed to the vital spot in the fleet- 
ing moments when those aircraft were 
overhead? These are some of the ques- 
tions that ought to be answered before 
it can be said that we had co-ordination 
in the Middle East. We certainly have 
not got co-ordination in this country; 
we have only the rudiments of co- 
operation, and this country is the train- 
ing ground for action overseas. 


Still Two-dimensional 


It is amazing to me that, after 25 
years of thought on this subject, the art 
of generalship still lies so largely on the 
two-dimensional plane, and that this ele- 
ment of the air has not been brought 
into military calculations to the extent 
that army officers and men, down to the 
most junior ranks, regard air support 
in the same manner as they do the other 
weapons with which.they are provided. 
The Foreign Secretary, in the same 
speech 18 years ago, urged that every 
infantry officer should have had actual 
experience with the Air Force. How far 
we are to-day from that ideal! Liaison 
between the Army and the R.A.F. is at 
a very low ebb; or, perhaps I should 
say, at the very beginning of a flood 
tide, because efforts are being made to 
improve it. We must hope that those 
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efforts will continue. The War Cabinet 
must overcome a certain shyness which 
exists between the Army and the R.A.F. 
It is uphill work, at the lower level, to 
improve that liaison, and I have had 
direct experience of that in the last few 
months. We need a wand to be waved 
from above. There is supposed to be a 
sort of wand in the hands of an organisa- 
tion called Army Co-operation Com- 
mand. But it is no use there at present. 
The War Cabinet must take it out of 
their hands and wave it vigorously over 
the sister Services. 
Army Support 

I am well aware that the policy of 
mass air raids on Germany has been ap- 
proved by the War Cabinet, and -I would 
not advocate for a moment its dis- 
continuance in present circumstances 
But I think we should have an endorse- 
ment by the Prime Minister, if possible, 
in this Debate of the estimates made and 
the figures given recently by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief Bomber Command and 
broadcast in the Press and presented to 
cinema audiences throughout the coun- 
try. I am aware that strategic bombing 
suits our geographical situation and fits 
in well with the magnificent land efforts 
of the Russian Army; but we have an 
enormous Air Force now, a great variety 
of types of equipment, and _ steadily 
mounting production. Surely some part 
of this could have been diverted by 
now to supply some of the needs of the 
Army. I do not know how strongly the 
generals are pressing and I do not pre- 
sume to speak for them, but I do claim 
to speak for the more junior officers and 
men, who cry out in hunger for this 
essential arm, who cannot justify the 
efforts being expended on their training 
without it, who cannot prove the quality 
that is in them without it, who cannot 
ture defeat into victory without this 
vital adjunct to their equipment. 

During the second day’s debate Mr. 
A. Bevan made a strong attack on the 
Government. On the subject of air 
strategy he complained that even now 
there were aircraft factories idle chang- 
ing over to long-range bombers. The 
country knew that the long-range 
bomber was not a decisive weapen of 
war. 

Sqn. Ldr. Grant-Ferris was certain that 
the dive bombers we were getting were 
general-purpose bombers, a fact which 
he welcomed. 

Major Furness thought it was the gen- 
eral feeling among officers that our 
present bombing policy was wrong. We 
should have used our Air Force against 
Italy and stopped supplies to Rommel. 

Vr. Hore-Belisha argued that the 
Army should have control of its own 
air arm. 

Mr. Churchill, in replying to the De- 
bate, recalled the heroic defence of 
Malta, and said at one time our fighter 
strength was worn down to a dozen 
fighters. We continued to reinforce them 
from the Western Mediterranean and 
Egypt. Hundreds of aircraft had been 
flown in from carriers, including Ameti- 
can. He stated that the Army enjoyed 
superiority in the air throughout the 
battle, and confirmed that the dive 
bomber was not to be regarded as a 
decisive factor. The Prime Minister 
mentioned the equipment which had 
gone to the Middle East, which included 
6,000 aircraft. He wished we had had 
1,000 transport aircraft, but to build 
them would have reduced our far from 
adequate bomber force. 
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Special mobile three-deck work stands facilitate a complete turn-around inspection and servicing routine on the Yankee Clipper 
of Pan American Airways by a crew of 185 in 48 hours. 


AIRLINER MAINTENANCE 


Number of Ground Crew per Aircraft Increased from 14 to 60 in the Last 


Ten Years 
Hours 


Inspection and Replacement After 50, 
Complete Overhaul After 3,500 Hours 


100 and 700 


By HARRY WILKIN PERRY 


AFETY records of American air lines are due in 

large part to rigid inspection and maintenance of 

the transports as well as to traffic control and the 
experienced pilots who fly the aircraft. The importance 
attached to maintenance, and the thoroughness with 
which it is performed, are indicated by the fact that 
of a total personnel of about 25,000 engaged in the 
country’s regular air transport service, more than 6,000, 
or over one-quarter, are employed in the maintenance 
organisations. 

The ratio of total ground personnel, including manage 
ment, radio communication, traffic control and main- 
tenance workers, to aircraft in operation has increased 
in the last ten years from a general average of 14:1 to 
nearly 60:1 at the present time. Much of this increase 
‘is accounted for by the placing in service of larger and 
more complex transports, w hich necessitate bigger main- 
tenance crews and expanded working facilities for them. 
The rest of the increase was occasioned mainly by estab- 
lishment of new air-line routes and rapid growth of 
passenger, mail and express air traffic, particularly 
within the last two or three years. 

So thoroughly and expertly do the maintenance crews 


work that transports which have given service for six 
years or longer are completely up-to-date in equipment 
safer and more efficient and comfortable than when first 
put in ope ration, so that even the pilots cannot readily 
distinguish the older from the newest machines of the 
same basic model. 


Routine Inspection 


A big air line company’s maintenance crews work 
at the terminal airports in large, modern hangars fully 
equipped with the most efficient mobile work stands, 
power hoists, machine tools and power hand tools. For 
example, great movable three-deck work stands are 
shown above, where a quick turn-around routine of 
complete inspection and servicing is being performed on 
the Pan American Yankee Clipper at La Guardia Field, 
New York, in 48 hours by 185 mechanics working in 
three 8-hour shifts. 

Each maintenance department is headed by a superin 
tendent who has had from 10 to 20 years of practical 
experience in aircraft shops and is aided by highly 
trained aeronautical engineers who comprise an advisory 
board. The mechanics under his direction have passed 
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AIRLINER 


MAINTENANCE 





Reconditioning a rudder in 

a major overhaul after the 

skin has been removed from 
one side. 


stiff and exhaustive exam- 
inations required by the 
aviation branch of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce 
and hold mechanics’ licences 
certifying that they are 
qualified for all sorts of 
work on aircraft parts, 
engines and airscrews. Even 
so, upon being hired, they 
have had to start as helpers 
and gradually prove excep- 
tional skill and their invari- 
able attention to thorough- 
ness on minutest details 
before being adjudged first- 
class air-line mechanics and 
allowed to work and assume 
responsibility as such. 

The maintenance work is 
systematised, grouped by 
operations that can be per- 
formed together most effi- 
ciently, and divided into 
series of operations accord- 
ing to flight hours of each 
transport. For instance, a typical schedule provides for 
a routine inspection as soon as the daily flight of an 
aircraft ends, and thereafter increasingly thorough in- 
spection, check-up and replacement of parts after 50, 
100 and 700 flying hours, and last a complete overhaul 
after 3,500 hours. 

Incoming pilots enter on a printed form immediately 








upon ending a day’s flight (which now averages about 
9 hours for all big transports) all items that require 
attention, and these are taken care of at once by 
mechanics. The maintenance crew also goes over the 
entire craft, making the daily routine visual external 
and internal inspection, checking the functioning of 
engines, undercarriage, brakes, remaining fuel and oil 
in the tanks, electrical 
system and _ instruments. 
Some 75 listed items are 
thus inspected on a twin- 
engined craft and about 90 
on a four-engined ship. The 
galley is restocked with 
fresh standard supplies and 
the cabin replenished with 
maps, time tables and 
magazines.. Last, the air- 
craft is given an outside 
wash and a vacuum clean- 
ing in the cabin. 

Every seven or eight 
days, after 50 hours of 
flight during which a trans- 
port has travelled about 
8,500 miles, the engines and 
entire craft are more 
thoroughly inspected, and 
some sparking plugs and 
other small parts may be 
replaced. The roo-hour 


Part of the maintenance 
crew of Transcontinental 
Western Air inspecting 
and checking an overland 
transport. 
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schedule calls for the same inspection routine 
plus considerable work on the hydraulic 
system, removal and inspection of tyres and 
tubes, and a change of oil in the engines. 
About every third month, after 700 hours 
and 125,000 miles of flight, the power plants 
and other principal items listed for overhaul 
are removed and put in prime condition. At 
the same time the wings, tail elements and 
every least part of the craft are inspected 
with minute care and reconditioned where 
necessary. 


Major Overhauls 


By the time of major overhaul after 3,500 
flight hours, each transport has had seventy 
50-hour inspections, half as many 100-hour 
check-ups and five reconditionings at 700- 
hour intervals. During this period of some- 
what more than a year, many varied engi- 
neering changes and new items have been 
specified by the air-line engineering depart- 
ment. More than 1,000 such changes have 
been made on transports which have been in 
service for the last six years. They range 
from installation of engine cowlings of a 
new type and improved de-icing equipment 
to such minor items as better reading lights 
and a new kind of ash receiver for passenger 
use. The changes are made at periodical 
inspections, so that in the course of a few 
weeks every transport operated by an air line is 
equipped with the new article. 

Major overhaul requirements include removal of the 
wings and enough skin from fuselage, wings and tail 
elements to expose the structure to searching inspec- 
tion and to facilitate repair or replacement of all parts 
that are in the least doubtful. All cables are 
replaced with new ones, and the control members are 
recovered with new material. The airscrews are taken 
off, dismantled and carefully cleaned and overhauled. 
Engines are dismounted, taken down, checked for crank- 
shaft alignment and possible flaws in the articulated 
connecting rods. When reassembled, the engines are 
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Checking alignment of the crankshaft ot a Wright Cyclone engine is par 
of the major overhaul routine in an airline’s own shops. 


run-in, tested and tuned up in closed test cells, thereby 
reducing costly flight-test time. 

Many special jigs, fixtures and tools have been 
designed and built by the air-lines’ enginecrs and main- 
tenance men, and more efficient new machine tools and 
test equipment have been installed to expedite the work 
Whereas three years ago a major overhaul kept a 
transport grounded for 72 hours and the average daily 
flying time of all air-line machines, including those 
undergoing overhaul, was 7 hours, to-day the overhaul 
is completed by three shifts in 24 hours and the average 
time in the air per day of all aircraft is approximately 
9g hours. 





Canadian Output 


ANADA’'S aircraft industry is now turning out planes at 
the rate of 360 a month, according to a report of the 
Director of Public Information in May. According to Ralph P. 
Bell, director of aircraft production in the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, delivery of aircraft *‘ has reached proportions 
that a year ago would have been considered absolutely stagger- 

ing.”’ 

New Air Crew Categories 


SIGHT additional air crew specialists are to be trained under 
the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, according 
to Air Minister C. G. Power Ihis brings to twelve the number 
of air crew categories. The biggest change occurs in the duty 
of the air observer, who until now has had four responsibilities 
—navigating, bomb aiming, photography and emergency 
gunner. Under the new training plan the air observer will 
carry out his present duties on medium bombers and on coastal 
command aircrait, but i heavier aircraft his work will be 
shared by a navigator and an air bomber. A new classifica- 
tion, pilot’s mate, will be a co-pilot and flight engineer. He 
will be carried only on heavy aircraft and will be qualified to 
take over the controls if the pilot becomes a casualty. There 
will be wireless operator-air observers who will be trained as 
observers as well as wireless operators and will be used primarily 
on reconnaissance in two-place aircraft. There will be 
another air observer trained as a radiolocation specialist for 
night fighter service. 
The complete list of new air crew categories is: captain ot 
single-engine aitcraft; twin-engine pilot; co-pilot; flight 


engineer; pilot’s mate, navigator air-bomber; wireless operator- 
air observer ; wireless operator-air gunner; air gunner and radio 
observer. Previously training had been given for pilot, 
observer, wireless operator-air gunner and air gunner. 


Non-profit Schools in Canada 


AJINE of the ten civilian flying companies operating air 
4% observer schools in Canada for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan have 
voluntarily offered to run them on a non-profit basis, it was 
announced at Ottawa by C. G. Power, Air Minister. The offer 
is being accepted as a new basis of operation. The non-profit 
arrangement ts apart from a § per cent. allowance on the capital 
investment of these companies, set at $50,000 each. The com- 
panies have also offered to return to the Government all profits 
which accrued from their operations since the schools were 
started, and .this offer has also been accepted, It was dis 
closed in Parliament that operating profits ranged from $19,654 
over a 24 week period in one case to $64,330 for a g6-week 
period in another. Under the Government contracts these 
schools were afforded opportunities to earn trom 10 to 6o pet 
cent. on their capitalisation. Earnings and savings under the 
various contracts amounted to $356,400 at the end of May, 
1942. The contracts expire at March 31, 1943. 

Schools which will return profits are those operated by 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Ltd., at Malton (Toronto), Iximon 
ton, Winnipeg, Portage La Prairie, St. John’s (Que.), and 
\ncienne Lorette (Que.); those operated by Leavens Bros. at 
London, Ont.; by Prairie Airways at Regina; by Northumber- 
land Flying Training Co. at Chatham, New Brunswick, 
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BEHIND THE LINES 


Service and Industrial News from the Inside of Axis and Enemy-occupied Countries 


German Gliders 


EPORTS from Sweden indicate that 

glider production is going on on a 
large scale in Germany. Foremost in 
this production appears to be a type of 
8oft. span, 800 sq. ft. wing area and an 
empty weight of 3,000 lb. The dispos- 
able load of this glider reaches the 
vicinity of 5,000 lb. It is understood 
that still larger gliders, designed for 
towing by Focke-Wulf Kuriers, are also 
in construction. 


Nazi Munition Council 


HE Nazi Minister for Munitions 

has formed a special ‘‘armament coun- 
cil’’ to advise and assist in the further 
acceleration of the production of muni- 
tions. The council is composed of five 
representatives for armed forces and 
eight high industrial executives. The 
military members are: General Field 
Marshal Milch, Goering’s second in com- 
mand, General Fromm, Admiral Witzell, 
Infantry General Thomas, and General 
of Artillery Von Leeb. 

It is understood that the work of this 
council will be devoted not only to the 
development of new types of munitions 
but also to a further rationalisation of 
the Nazi industry. 

Jap Food 

REPORT published in Tokyo 

throws an interesting light on the 
organisation of Japanese supplies in the 
Malaya campaign. The greatest diffi- 
culty encountered was in protecting the 
food against tropical heat. The main 
dish of the Japanese soldier is rice, 
mixed with some fish, vegetables or 
meat. The main component of his ration 
is ‘‘miso,’’ a paste made of beans an: 
sohoyu, a strongly seasoned dark-brown 
sauce, also made from beans. Since both 
disintegrate quickly in a tropical climate 
they have been supplied to the troops in 
powder. During forced marches sub- 
stantial rations of cooked rice were 
served, mixed with antiseptic pills; large 
quantities of pickled plums were also 
shipped from Japan to the South. 

The report significantly states that 
troopships were overcrowded and the 
problem of food was particularly diffi- 
cult on sea journeys, when men and 
horses were crammed together on vessels 





Field Marshal Kesselring, C. in C. of 

Luftwaffe units operating in the Middle 

East, at the controls of his aircraft 
which appears to be the F.W. 189. 


which had no refrigerating system. Syn- 
thetic vitamins had to be _ supplied 
during these journeys, but even on 
arrival the Japs found that although rice 
was plentiful it was of the highly 
polished type which again forced them 
to transport a supply of vitamin B from 
Japan. The report states that a large 
quantity of transport is being used for 
bringing powdered sohoyu and miso 


from Japan. For this reason’ the 
Jap command is endeavouring to start 
local industries to save shipping. In 


the absence of fresh vegetables dry 
ones have to be sent from Japan, which 
are then mixed with local seaweeds. It 
is stated that there is no shortage of 
meat since large quantities of British 
corned beef were left behind in Malaya 


Max Holste 20 


N Flight of April 9th, 1942 (Behind 
the Lines) we reported the construc- 
tion of a new all-metal glider by the 
French M. Holste Company: It is now 
understood that the above company is 
engaged on developing the M. Holste 20 
into a fighter, presumably for export to 


Germany. The M. Holste 20 low-wing 
monoplane was originally designed for 
the Coupe Deutsch and is an all-metal 
construction with an oval section of 
fuselage, tapered cantilever wings built 
on two spars and rounded wing-tips. The 
approximate dimensions are as follow: 
Span 22 ft., length 21 ft., height 
6 ft. 7 in., wing area 64 sq. ft., empty 
weight 1,270 lb., gross weight 1,830 Ib., 
wing loading 34 lb./ sq. ft. The proto- 
type was powered with a Regnier-type 
Coupe Deutsch air-cooled 12 cylinder V- 
shaped engine of 380 to 420 h.p, and 
fitted with a Ratier v.p. airscrew. Maxi- 
mum speed slightly over 300 m.p.h., 
cruising speed 285 m.p.h 


Science for War 


HE Germans have been making good 

use of their scientists for their war 
effort. It is now reported that Hitler 
has instructed Goering to form a scien- 
tific research council. This council will 
have full legal powers to intervene in all 
matters of research and _ production. 
The existing research council which was 
under the authority of the Minister for 
Science and Education is being replaced 
by this new institution under Goering’s 
chairmanship Prominent members of 
the German scientific world have been 
called to serve on the council. 


German Development 


TUDENTS of the State Engineering 
College of Stettin have constructed 

a new light aircraft, La 11W. The air- 
craft can also be fitted with floats. 

The little plane is powered with a Mer- 
cedes engine of 23 h.p., and the twin- 
float seaplane version has the following 
dimensions: Span 32 ft., length 19 ft. 
6 in., height 6 ft. 5 in., wing area 155 
sq. ft., wing loading 4.9lb./sq. ft. Gross 
weight is 800 Ib 

The aircraft has a range of 218 miles, 
a landing speed of approximately 30 
m.p.h., and a maximum speed of 68 
m.p.h. It climbs to 3,500 ft. in 15 min. 
Wings braced with two I-shaped spars 
and ribs in wood; V-shaped wing struts 
in steel tubing with plywood covering. 
Wings can be dismantled together with 
struts. The fuselage is constructed in 
wood with plywood covering. 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Last Enemy. By Richard Hillary. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
N this book we are told of the actions and reactions of a man 
—who calls himself an egocentric and who belonged to a 
**long-haired’’ group at pre-war Oxford—during his flying 
training in the early days of the war; his air fighting and being 
shot down in flames during the Battle of Britain, and the 
resultant six months spent in various hospitals afterwards. He 
is not an egocentric despite the manner in which he stresses his 
own acts of rudeness to prove that he is. He is afraid of 
emotion, and yet uses it as a measuring stick of his own 
reactions. It is a book full of graphic descriptions very ably 
written. For people outside flying circles there is just enough 
detail to make the story lucid without being above their heads. 
For those who know the ways of flying men and the routine of 
R.A.F. stations, the early part is packed with interest. 
The author says ‘‘ much that is untrue and misleading has 
been written on the pilot in this war’’ and treats the reader to 
this description: ‘‘ The pilot is of a race of men who since 


time immemorial have been inarticulate; who, through their 
daily contact with death, have realised, often enough uncon- 
sciously, certain fundamental things. It is only in the air that 
the pilot can grasp that feeling, that flash of knowledge, of 
insight, that matures him beyond his years; only in the air 
that he knows suddenly he is a man in a world of men. ‘Com- 
ing back to earth’ has for him a double significance. He finds 
it difficult to orientate himself in a world that is so worldly, 
amongst a people whose conversation seems to him brilliant, 
minds agile, and knowledge complete—yet a people somehow 
blind. It is very strange.’’ 

To have been brought down in flames with a cockpit hood 
that stuck halfway open entailed a long period in hospital, with 
many operations and eyesight despaired of at one time. Yet 
his experience in the end turned him from his pseudo ego- 
centricity. 

This is a good book if only for its description of the Battle 
of Britain as seen by one R.A.F. fighter pilot. 
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4 Blenheims of R.A.F. Army Co-operation Command laying a smoke screen to protect advancing troops. 


n Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm 


News and Announcements 


ig 
: Awards Fleet Air Arm 


ml KING has been graciously pleased to 


r- Immediate Awards for Malta bravery. ski TE - Fy 
n- ive-bDomDing attacks on enem supping and alr 


iromes 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER 


.g Fighter Pilots 


Ze IVE of the fighter pilots of the Royal Air Lt. G. M. Haynes, R.A 
55 Force who have taken part in the great de Lt \) A. 8S. Downes, It.N 
fence of Malta have received immediate awards ‘ ‘ 
Ss : Bar TO DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 
BaR TO THE DISTINGUISHED FLYING Lt. R. L. WiLtiamson, D.S.C., R.N 
Ss, CRoss. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE Cross 
30 Act. Sqn. Ldr. A. H. Barton, D.F.C., receives a LA A) R. D. Heap, R.N 
58 bar to his Distinguished Flying Cross. Temp, Sub-Lt \ C. Watson. R.N.V.R 
His score since he came to Malta is five and a Temp. Sub-Lt A) T. E. R. Moore, R.N.V.1 
n. half enemy aircraft destroyed, three probably «dé remp. Sub-Lt A) J. C. Morrison, R.\ VR 
t . " ' 
rs stroyed and two damaged He has always been ) : . Sep 
determined to kill, and by his example he has I ISTINGUISHEI ER\ ICE MEbal 
‘ts largely created a magnificent offensive spirit in his > : Airma p % REYNOLDS 
g. squadron In one engagement he destroyed two em} ‘ \ n ¥ ATSON 
th Me. 109s and often he has led the way directly MENTION IN DESPATCHES (PoSTHUMOL 
r into enemy bomber formations, taking no account emp Sub-! ‘3 @ = Rivers, R.N.V.R 
in of their fighters ma , : ' 
Act. Fit. Lt. J. A. Pracis, D.F.C., who has MENTION IN DESPATCHES 
destroyed ten enemy fighter aircraft over Malta Tremp. Act. Sub-Lt. (A) W. N. Jones, R vi 
probably destroyed two and a quarter, and dam remp. Sub-Lt A) D. J. Bunyan, BR.N.VLP 
aged four and a half. Two R.E.2001s were ce Temp. Sub-Lt 4) R. L. Kwient, R.N.V.R 
stroyed by him in single combat on June 6, some Temp. Act. Sub-Lt, (A) O. D. Norman, R.N.V_R 
forty miles out over the sea, when he led four Temp. Sub-Lt. (A) P. Howson, R.N.V.R 
Spitfires unhesitatingly against more than ten Temp. Ldg. Airman N. A. SaLisspury 
Italian fighters Temp. Lig. Airman R. T. J. Brewer 
eir . . Temp. Ldg. Airman J. FieLpING 
“ DISTINGUISHED FLYING Cross Temp. Ldg. Airman L L. Owen 
oot . remp. Ldg. Airman A. E. Brown 
at P/O. A. P. Gotpsmitn, D.F.M.—O! eleven y, - gallant se th the Fleet 
" enemy aircraft that have fallen to him, he has i a ly “a = ect A Art 
of destroyed six since his award of the D.F.M. He Sapegey 5S. Rages, paves: = 
air took part in the fighter escort during an attack MENTION IN DesPaATCHES (PostuHuMouUsS) 
m- on a convoy on June 5, and in the space of ten Sub. Lt. (A) R. G. Drake. R.N 
minutes destroyed two enemy aircraft and probably 
ids a third. For gallantry and devotion to dut n the de 
ly, P/O. J. H. Bistey.—His score over Malta is five fence of Malta 
it enemy aircraft destroyed. He chased enemy bom THE DISTINGUISHED Service MeEpbat 
at, bers all the way back to Sicily on April 5 and Yemp. Flt. Set. M. L. J. Keam, R.AF 
Ow destroyed two of them. Then he was himself at 





tacked by their fighter escort, and despite severe 
wounds mede a succesful crash landing at his 


~s —e. | ape Royal Air Force 

i M. : RAVES led a fighter squadron in i ; ‘3 

Tet an attack on five Italian bombers on May 9 Pilot Lt. Col. Boris Savanov of the HE KING has been graciously please! te 
Although the bombers had a strong fighter escort Russian Air Force who has been approve the following awards in recogniticn 

Zo- they were all shot down. P/O. Graves has been awarded the D.F.C. He already holds of oupates and devotion to duty in the execu 
operating unceasingly since March 21 and has ac : . tion of air operations :— 
counted for three enemy aircraft destroyed, five the highest Russian honours—hero 


tle probably destroyed and many damaged. of the Soviet Union and Bar —for TD ae or ag & Gesee. = 
— courage. Since being award dd the D.F.C. in February 
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— 
1940, this officer has completed 15 sorties, cul- August, 1941, he led a formation in an attack times displayed a quiet determination and devotion 
minating in an attack on Hamburg on the night on a large convoy and sank a 5,000-ton ship. He to duty which have been an inspiration to others. 
of April i7th, 1942. has proved himself to be an inspiring leader in Fit. Sgt. D. S. McGrecor, No. 61 Sqn.—The 
The excellent performances of the squadrons the air, while on the ground his initiative and skill and courage displayed by this wireless 
at this station can be largely attributed to Grp. energy have been instrumental in raising the operator-air gunner have contributed materially to 
Capt. McKee’s personal example, both in opera squadron to a high pitch of operational effic va the success of the operations in which he has par- 
tions against the enemy and in his leadership Act. Wing Cdr. R. C. Hockey, R.A.F.V.R., ticipated. On one occasion he extinguished 
and organisation of his maintenance and crew No. 138 Sqn.—This officer has been engaged con- several searchlights with the fire of his machine 
training. This officer does not allow his zeal for tinuously on operations for the past 15 months guns, and later drove off an enemy fighter which 
operations to interfere with his duties as an Included in the numerous sorties he has completed attacked his aircraft. His keenness and devotion 
administrator, yet he undertakes sufficient opera are several long-range operations which were com to duty have been exemplary 
tions to keep himself completely up to date. He pleted in most unfavourable weather and in the Fit. Sgt. L. Parr, A.A.F., No. 455 Sqn.—Fit 
retains the absolute confidence of his captains face of heavy enemy opposition. His tircless and Set. Parr, a wireless operator-air gunner, bas par- 
and has yr ey . meee part in maintaining the unflagging zeal and a have = an ticipated "in sorties against the most heavily 
high war efiort of the group. inspiring example In arch. 1942, he was 4 ~ . sate _ ee eed 
Act, Sqn. Ldr. C. D. Stenner, D.F.C., No. 106. pi ong the Cree hoslovak Military Cross Berlin, ‘wens the -~-- 9 SS = 
—Since being awarded the D.F.C. in September, Act. Sqn. Ldr. B. J. Hooper, No. 150 Sqn can be attributed to his careful preparation and 
1940, this officer has completed many sorties, in- Sqn. Ldr.. Hooper is now engaged on his second his skill. On ain night of April 12th. 1942. when 
cluding attacks on such important targets as operational tour. Many of his flights have been returning from @ + vote te k on ti >» Rubr 
Dusseldorf, Cologne, Duisburg, Karlsruhe, Huls undertaken in very bad weather, but he has dis Fit a > . - . _& a ae - as, 
: , , . Sgt. Parr detected flares, believed to be indi- 
and Brest. played great perseverance in locating and bombing cators for enemy fighters. A few minutes later he 
On February 12th, 1942, he took part in the his target successfully. On January 28th, 1942, senested ie, atten rr hich } . , t fied oe 
attack on the German warships passing through when his gyro instruments failed and the star ported an aitcrals WAR he identibed 8 8 Ju 
= , a ; By . . 88. He immediately opened fire and probably 
the Straits of Dover. By the skilful and con board engine also showed signs of failure, due to damened th - : it hich diss —— 
scientious performance of whatever task has been icing, he continued his mission and bombed the y > ees Ge, Wan Seer. 
< a . ee A 4 . Fit. Sgt. Parr is always alert, he cheerfully under- 
allotted to him, this officer has set an examplk target area On March 13th, 1942, just after shes Gey task ena | 2 + conan’ tot 
worthy of high praise. He has commanded a leaving base, his wireless became unserviceabl pce - iin ee 
flight and, for a period, the squadron, with con Despite the adverse weather conditions which pre Fit e- ‘ee go No. 408 (R.C.A.F.) Sar 
spicuous success. vailed, he continued his flight and bombed witnc aistnan pilot has participated in celal com 
Bak 10 1u& DrsTINGUISHED FLYING ee Sens a Se er coast many of the important targets in the Ruhr and 
Cross. disregard of danger which have contributed largely Ey ~~ Lg Re L 2,2 isplaved 
Sqn. Ldr. D. J. Frencn, D.F.C., No. 455 Sqn to maintain a high standard of morale in the his skill a detetion to pe Beng nn A “- 
This officer was awarded the D.F.C. in April, squadron His skill and leadership have been an spiration to other members of a crews ia his 
1940. Since joining his present squadron he had inspiration and he has set an excellent example squadron . 
made attacks on Frankfurt, Kiel, Huls, Hanover Act. Sqn. Ldr. G. F. H. Wess, A.A.F., No. 140 Fit. Sgt. W. J. Runcrman, R.N.Z.A-F.. No. 7 






- oO 0 ! 
Sqn.—This officer has completed many operationa t. Sgt. Runciman, as captain of a Stirling 


and other important targets. On one occasion he 


was detailed to attack the airfield at Schipol. sorties over enemy territory. Many times during has consistently pressed home his attacks 
Despite unfavourable weather, which necessitated a the winter months he has flown in seemingly and hes displayed great skill in flying his aircraft 
search for the exact target lasting three hours, impossible weather, but, even so, he has obtained to tense deeniee Ewe ~~ *: Sn ho sae 
Sqn. Ldr. French eventually completed a success successful results. He has shown great courage of April 23nd 1942 ehilet - De kt nig 
ful attack from 1,600 feet. On February 12th, always choosing the most daring and difficu! pe Bre oon | ey & ~ h. fighters ae desi 
1942, he participated in the daylight attack on operations for himself. was so severely damaged that the crew prepared 
see serrate nietniee barttge, he hade‘his attack DISTINGUISHED FLYING Mepat, ——_for azerash Tanding: fn spite of long sta ‘cos 
from 800 feet. Apart from his operational work, Fit. Sgt. J. Akenurst, No. 138 Sqn.—This — his ‘bes se a ge Oe -* 
Sqn. Ldr. French played a large part in the wireless-operatorait gunner Was engaged ot time he bar practically > ain ciated — 
organisation of the squadron, of which he was operations with the R.A.F. in France the mis endet fs A a alate ane - ~ — 
one of the first two officers, and the unit has sions on which he has been engaged during the te led it <aaneanie Fit Set p See semen on jis. 
benefited greatly by his experience, keenness and past nine months have included 23 sorties in the played qutaiiendine "Ghie od A ao 
efficiency Ruhr area and many attacks against enemy battle Siem — . ' ages Gne om 
Act. Wing Cdr. J. J. Bennett, D.F.C,, R.A.F.O ships. His zeal and devotion to duty have been Fit. Sgt. J. M. Smira, R.N.Z.A-F.. No. 7 San 
No. 144 Sqn.—Since being awarded the D.F.C., an example to all Sie Oak enti Wane Oke aene aan of o if . 
Wing Cdr. Bennett has completed many opera Fit. Sgt. F. BrTHect, No. 61 Sqn.—Fit. Sgt isenain Boece : “I ae i lieht pe Bn as ‘Brest 
tional sorties. In July, 1941, he led a flight in Bithell, a wireless operator-air gunner, has par SS ae a. ber 18th, i941. While wa mee hit . ras 
the first daylight attack against enemy battle ticipated in many operational sorties in the very sank th B. a, . at ked ws ee so 
cruisers at Brest. Despite the severe damage which worst of winter weather He has displayed out- f he “e “O van , 3 a Se ‘- y be iia ant 
his aircraft sustained through anti-aircraft fire, standing ability, courage and devotion to duty ggg se li age nn Brags go tg ry Fit. Sgt 
he continued to lead his formation over the target which have been of inestimable value to the other age a aw - sortie - night in Apei), 1962, 
and returned to base safely. Wing Cdr. Bennett members of the crew. On one occasion he extin pect a -~ , a pe et 4 oe y Th fighters, 
has set a magnificent example as a pilot guished several searchlights with his machine gun “ : lt , ae ee ‘i my Ges on ag , lis airmar 
Act. Fit. Lt. J. E. Jonnson, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R fire. His fortitude and keenness have set a fine * es re + am} aa - oo example and maintained 
No. 616 Sqn.—Since being awarded the D.F.( example oS See « Gas maey. : Pee 
in September, 1941, this officer has participated Fit. Sgt. W. F Catpow, No. 142 Sqn.—On Feb Fit. Sgt. A. S. Spires, No. 12 Sqn.—This air 
in many sweeps over enemy territory, during ruary 12th, 1942, Fit. t. Caldow, as captain of gunner has participated in many successful sor 
which he has destroyed two Me 109Fs and sn aircraft, was detailed to attack the German ties. On the night of July 4th, 1941, during a 
raid on Lorient, he destroyed an enemy fighter 


also carried battleships in the English Channel. When the 
ships were sighted, and anti-aircraft fire was en In January 1942, his aircraft was engaged in 
adopted loose forma combat for 15 minutes with a Ju. 88 Fit. Sgt. 
Spires shot away a large section of its starboard 


damaged a Focke Wulf 190. He has 
out a large number of convoy patrols. Fit. Lt 
Johnson is an exceptional leader, and the mag countered, Fit. Sgt. Caldow 

and using cloud cover he succeeded in 


nificent example he sets is an inspiration t& tion 
other pilots delivering hin ahteck ogiese, Selug atesoasted by wing, —— pomneh - aS Soctrestion a 
» se2 TT > — . three enemy fighters y skillful airmanshi the the aircratt nh March, : », when ele y 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROss. uttackers were held off until the rear gunner was searchlights and attacked by a Ju. 88, he engaged 
Wing Cdr. L. A. Lynn, No. 107 Sqn.—This offi able to obtain an accurate sight. One enemy air the enemy aircraft and also passed directions, 
cer led almost every raid carried out by his craft was then shot down towards the sea and the regarding evasive action, to his captain He con 
squadron recently. These include  low-leve remainder broke off the engagement Fit. Sgt tinued firing at the enemy until he was blinded 
attacks on the cnemy's shipping, docks, marsha! Caldow returned to base safely, with his crew in completely by searchlights Fit. Sgt. Spires then 
ling yards and other important targets. In tact and his aircraft undamaged. He has at all! advised the captain to dive to ground level, and 





TRICYCLE FLYING BOAT: The Catalina in amphibious form is now being delivered by air across the Atlantic, It is 
identical to the ordinary Catalina with the exception of the landing gear. The retraction of all three wheels is operated by 
a single hydraulic contr6l. 
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in this way the attacker was evaded. The cool- 
ness and resource of this airman undoubtely saved 
the aircraft He has, at all times, displayed 
courage, skill and determination which have been 
an_ inspiration to all. 

Fit. Sgt. C. J. Stirtinc, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 150 
Sqn.—Fit. Sgt. Stirling has completed many suc 
cessful sorties, including attacks on targets at Le 
Havre, Brest, St. Nazaire, Mannheim, and a day 
light attack on German battleships on February 
12th, 1942. He has carried out these attacks 
with fearlessness and skill, which have been an 
inspiration to other members of the squadron 
On .March 9th, 1942, despite his aircraft hav 
ing sustained severe damage, he penetrated the 
Ruhr and bombed his target successfully On 
another occasion his aircraft was attacked by 
night fighters, and although the hydraulics were 
shot away he reached base safely. Fit. Sgt. Stir 
ling has displayed perseveyance, tenacity and 
courage, which have contributed largely to the 
outstanding successes achieved. 

Sgt. G. Baynes, No. 455 (R.A.A.F.) Sqn.—Sgt 
Baynes has served with his present squadron 
since August, 1941, and has always displayed 
keenness for operational duties. His sorties 
which have mostly proved successful, included 
three attacks against Hamburg, five against the 
Ruhr and one ainst Cologne. He has shown 
outstanding ability as a wireless operator, ani 
has always been willing to give practical help to 
less experienced personnel 
Set. G. F. Dewey, No. 144 Sqn.—Sgt. Dewey, 
an air observer, has completed a tour of opera 
tional duty with a high degree of success. Many 
of his sorties have been completed during ex 
tremely adverse weather. He has always shown 
great perseverance in locating his target and his 
willingness to undertake the more difficult tasks 
has been most conspicuous His courage and 
cheerfulness have been an inspiration to the 
Squadron He has participated in attacks on 
many important industrial targets 
Sgt J. D. Dootey, No. 12 Sqn.—Sgt. Dooley's 
navigation has been of the finest order. On five 
occasions his logs have been submitted to higher 
authority as exemples of meritorious navigation 
whilst his enthusiasm has been an example to 
all. We has a fine spirit in action which inspires 
confidence in all who fiy with him This air 
man's sorties have included two daylight attacks 
one on Brest and the other against the German 
battle cruisers in the English Channel Set. D. W. Buck; 

B 


J. Child; Sgt. I 
Roll of Honour 


Lyon; Act. Sqn. La 
Newborough; Set 

Casualty Communiqué No, 139 
TS Air Ministry regrets to announce the fol 





Sellar; PO J. GQ 
PREVIOUSLY 
SUMED KILLED IN 


FLIGHT 


53 





NOT FOR A PICNIC : Girls of the W.A.A.F. filling vacuum flasks with hot coffee 


and packing rations for night bomber crews. 


P/O. N. A. C. Cathles; Set 
». A. D. Hoare; Fit. Sgt. B. D 
ir. W. C. McArthur; P/O. 38. G 
P. G. Sanders; P/O. R. F 
Shepherd; Sgt *. Thompson 


RerporteD MiIssinc, Now Pre 


Action.—P/O. R. H. Batter 
Set. J. W 


owing casualties on various dates The P/O. A. W. Black; Set. W. Black 


altic in Bradley; Sgt. N 


next-of-kin have been informed Cas $ 
against th. Set. S. Burgess; F! 


action are due to flying operations 








enemy: “on active service includes ground Dance; Sgt. D. R. Davis; Fit. Sgt. J. Flannighan; 
casualties due to enemy action, non-operational Set. C. . Fletcher; Set. Ww Fulbeck: F/O 
fiving casualties, fatal accidents and naiural R. A. Greenhill; Sgt. J. Halsall; Sgt. J. Haney 
deaths. Act. Fit. Lt. T. B. Herd; Sgt. W. H. Jeffries; Set 
. P. Kay; P/O. R. E. Kerr; Sgt. F. V. Lane; Set 

Royal Air Force J. T. Leitch; Set. P. L. E. Le Quenx; Fit. Sgt 

os kh Lewis; Sgt. G. J. Linegar; P/O. R. Lisle 

KILLep In AcTion.—P/O. W. A. Frampton; Sgt Sgt. E. A. Main; Sgt. G. H. Marshall; Set. P. R 
Holman; P/O - Jemmett; Sgt oe Martin; Set J A McDonough; Sgt. H. T 
Murdo; P/O. K. W. Pawson; F/O. D. J. Ren McQuigg; Set. A. A. Miles; P/O. A. P. Mitchell 
Ik J .. Mitchell; Set. T. P. Mowan; W/O 


voize; It. Lt. D. F. O. Shelford Sat 
PREVIOUSLY ReporTeD MISSING, BELIEVED A 
KILLED InN Action, Now Presumep KILLep IN Mycock; Set. C. G 
AcTION.—Sgt. A. R. Bell; Fit. Sgt. G. J. Bishop; Set. R. Pinkerton; 


Army personnel in Malta lending the R.A.F. a hand 
by filling belts of 20 mm. shells for the cannons on the 
Hurricane IICs which are operating out there. 


5. K 
N. Mowlam; Fit. 8 


Bradley; P/O. L. W. Brown 
t. Sgt. J. A. A. Cox; Sgt. H 








gt. F. B. Mulford; Set. J 
E. Newton; Sgt. D. M. Philp: 
Sqn. Lar. F. C. Phipps; Set 
H. D. Poole: Sgt. P. A 
Ragg: Set. E. J. Roger Fit 
Sct. J. J. Rogers; Sgt. W. A 
Ross; Sgt. L. R. E 
Sgt A. C. Scrivens; Sgt. H 
Sell; Sgt. K t. Sewell; Set 
Vv. F. W. Slade P/O. R. A 
Stratton; Sgt. C. J. Stringer 
Set E. A. R. Thomson: Fit 
Sgt. F. A. Titcomb; Sgt. E. D 
Tovey; Sgt. W. Virgo: &et. R 
Wade; Fit. Sgt. R. R. Walker; 
Set. G. O. Williams; Sgt. C. I 
Wood 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Miss 
iInG, Now Reportrep KiLiep 
IN AcTion.—Sar Ldr A. P 
Burdett 


WouNDED or INsuURED IN 


Action.—Set. H. Care P/O 
A dD Englefield: Act Sar 
Ldr. P. C. Fletcher 

Missinc. Bevieveo Kittep 


IN ACTION P/O. R. W. Bar 
low; Sgt. T. H. Beament: Se 


B N Burnett Set \ I 
Holder; Sgt A. W. Holmar 
Sgt. J. H. Hunt; Sgt. J. H 
Ives Set A. R. Langstor 
Sgt. G. T. Leather: F/O. A 
McFadder Sgt BI ! 
McHutchinson: Set. G. P 
Murray P/O. N. 1} Myring 
Sgt. J. F. Nesbitt; P/O. O. O 


Ormrod, D.F.C.; Sgt KW 
Smith; Sgt. C. W. Valder; Sgt 
Hi. J. Whale 

MissinGc.—Set. R. G. Allen; 
P/O. C. B. Barber: P/O. G. R 
Bland; Sgt. J t Burcher; 
Fit. Set. J. B. Bushby: Grp 
Capt. H. W. Corner, A.F.C.; 
Set ; Cox Sgt. T. R 
Cross; P/O Li Dickinsor 
D.F.M Sct. J. H Dixor 
P/O. R. J Dyer; Set. E. A 
Fitchett; F/O. J. Flynn: P/O 
R Fo. P. G. ¢ 
Gimson; F/O. D. Goodman 
P/O. F. S. Haslett; Sgt. J. W 


Hinton; F/O. T. A. Lumb; 


A Sqn. Ldr. R. Mil Se J). Near FO.A 
Palmer-Tomkinso Sg A. J. Peact Ss I j 
Phillips; Sgt DB G Por Sg ‘ N I 
Powel Sg ! taiswel Se 1. it. Rot 

Se A. W. McF. Robertson; Sgt. J. Roor S. 

Yr. Ryat P/O. M. L. Simos Se I I 

Act. Fit. I Vv. E. Wath Ss 1s. W 

FO. R. Wheldor Set a ae. i; & Ss. 1 


Woodbridge: P/O. R. 8. Woolas 

KILLED ON Active Seavice.-P O. N. N. Allen 
L Bennett; P/O. R. Bloor; A/C.2 H.W. ¢ 

i; Set. S. Capewell: P/O. W. R. Christine 

» wee Culmer; P/O. F. Darycott; F/O 





D. J. A. Fletcher; LA‘ H. E. Hartley; P/O 
J. H. Horrell; Sgt. J. A. Hutchison; Set. G. Db 
Linsday; P/O. A. 8. R. Mackenzie; Sgt. D. Mar 
ning; Sgt. J. M. Millar; P/O. G. 1. Mors s 
R. E. ¢ Nation J. Payne PO. BW. J 
Peathevjohr P.O j W“ B Phillip DF .M 
FO. P. H. 8S. Simmond Fl Set > a 

P/O. E. E. Street Se r. V. Vd 


RerortTep MISSING BeLieveD 
AcTiIvVe Service, Now Presumev 
Active Seevice.—P/O. bE. T. Brad 


PREVIOUSLY 
KILLED ON 
KILLED ON 
ford 

Previousty Reporrep Missine Now Pure 
SUMED KILLED ON AcTive Service.—Sgt. A! 
Belasco; Set. D. G. McG ) 

Wounpep or INJURED on Active Servic 
dat. G. I Metcalfe 

Diep or Wounps or Iniveies Reeervep on 
ACTIVE SERVICE Sx R. \ Mount; Set I ¢ 
Shaw 

Diep ON ACTIVE Servics P/O. H.C. Eng 
PO. D. V. Fordham; L.A‘ W. Maguire cy 
J. Parsons; F’O. 8. F Trimn 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING BeLinvep 
KiLLEP IN AcTION, Now RerorTeD PRISONER oF 
War.—Se A. I Pepper 

PREVIOUSLY Reror rT? 
PORTED PRISONER OF War 
ng Fl Set. G Win 


MISsiNe Now Ri 
} Ta i. 2 ae i 


Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
x 


ihen ON AcTiVi SERVICE ACW 


Shelwir 


u 


? . . ry 
Royal Australian Air Force 
KILLep ms Action.—Set. A. J. Browne s 

R. M. H. Jennin P/O. R. N. Neil 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSIN BeELievEeD 


KILLED IN ACTION, Now Presumenp KiILLep on 
ACTION.—Set. W. A. Hopkinson; § R. Seco 


Previousty Reporrep Missinc Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED iN AcTion.-P. OO. J. D i sat 
K. 1. Duffir Sgt. ¢ A. Ur roo. dF BR. ihe 
Set. C. F. R. Manning: Set. H. A. A. No 
Set J. Pender; 8 L. Cc. Rhodes 

WOUNDED OR INJURED IN ACTION.-S W } 
Halliday P/O. M. S. Mainoprize; P/O. H Ls 
Winstanley 

Missinc, Betieven Kittep in Acrion.-8 

E. Due; Sg R. E. Greenwell 

Missino.—Set. L. W. ¢ ner 

KILLED ON Activ SERVICE Ss it \ 
Clements 


Wounpep or InsuRED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
Act. Sgt. Viails 
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Royal Canadian Air Force 


KiLLew iN ActTion.—P/O. J. W. S. Fletcher; 
Fit. Sgt. G. R. Graves; P/O. R. P. Hughes; P/O 
H. A. Putnam; P/U. G. B. Whitney 

PreviousLy REPORTED MISSING, BPLIEVED 
KILLED IN AcTION, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
Action.—Flit. Sgt. D. C. Newsome 

Previousiy ReporTep Missinc, Now PRE 
suMED KiLLep in AcTION.—FIlt. Sgt 

Fit. Sgt F. C. Brooke; Fit. Lt. C 

Il. L. Elliot; Sgt. H. Hale; Set. J. 

P/O. W. J. Hoover; Sgt. J. R. Johasen ; 

B. G. Mclver; Set J. M Osborne; P/¢ 
Patterson; Fit. Sgt. O. F Pickell; Set C. 
Topping 

WOUNDED or INJURED IN AcTION.—P/O. M. W. 
McGregor. 

Diep of Wounps or [NjyuRreEs RECEIVED IN 
Acrion.—P/O. W. E. Cripps 

Missinc, Betieveo Kittep in AcTion.--Sst. 
H. T. M. Cooper; P/O. G. Murray; Sgt. W. C. 
Picher 
Missina.— Fit. Set. F. D. Barbour; P/O. D. ¥ 
Claxton; Fit. Sgt. H. F. S Darley; P/O 
Hardy; Sgt. L. M. Langlois; P/O. E. N 
Denell; Fit. Sgt. A. McMillan; Fit. Sgt. 
Norris; Sgt. P. C. Walsh; P/O. W. Zoochkan 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SeRvice.—Fit. Set. D. 
Atkinson; Fit. Sgt. L. W. Sheffler; P/O A P. L 
Smitb. 

Diep of WouNnpDs or INJURIES RECEIVED ON 
Active Service.—P/O. J. McFarlane 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


Kiev in Action.—P/O. C. N. Fountain. 
VPreviousty RepPporRTeED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KiLiep iN ACTION, Now PrResUMED KILLED IN 
ActTion.—Sgt. R. A. Scragg 

Previousty Reporrep Missinc, Now PRre- 
SUMED KILLED IN Action.—Sgt. W. D. Hamer; 
Set. E. C. McDonald; Sgt. D. M. McKinnon 
Missinc, Bewtievep KiLLenm in ACTION.—Sgt 
NH. Biair; P/O. D. O Waters. 
Missinc.—P/O. M. P. Bell; Sgt. F. B. Cran; 
Sgt. C. J Harris 


South African Air Force 


KiLtep 1n Action.—Lt. H. F. Howard. 

Diep oF WouNDs oR INJURIES RECEIVED IN 
Action.—Lt. J. H. Booth. 

Missina.—Lt. F. J. Ball; Lt. Ross. 

KILLED ON AcTive SERVICE.—2/Lt. J. D. Laing. 

WOUNDED or INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.— 
2/Lt. W. Butler; 2/Lt. N. M. Russell 
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Royal Air Force 


KILLED IN forse. —P/O. M. G. Boggon; Sgt. 
i 7 om E. C. Fiorini; ie G. C 
0. “Grills: Fit. Sgt Holds- 
4 Holmes; Sgt. M. tA Sqn. 
R. P. Mann; Set. J. T 

Smith: ” Sgt. 

Previousty ReEporTED Mussinc _BELIeveD 
KILLED 1N ACTION, Now PresumMeD KILLED IN 
Action.—Sgt. E. J. Barrett; Fit. Sgt. E. M. F. 
Bearcroft; Sgt. C. R. Collinson; 

Coomter; Fit. Sgt. B. D. Davies; 
ay | Sct. G. D. Evenett; Sgt. A 
bey < Fry; Sqn. Ldr. L. M 
A. T. Grieve; Sgt. A. H. Harman; 
Hennigan, D.F.M.; Sgt J. A 
¥Y. McC. McC ombe; Act. Wing 
D. B. MacFadden, D.F.C.; F/O. P. C 
ie G. Palmer, D.F M.; Sgt. K. M. 
Lar. M. T. Stephens, D.F.C.; Sgt 
; P/O. J. Wood 

PreviousLy REPORTEW Missina, Now Pre- 
suMmMeED KILLED 1nN AcTioNn.—P/O. V. M. Albrecht; 
Bet. G. Anderson; P/O. I. A. N. Atchison; Sgt 
R. EB. Austin; F/O. G. G. Bailey; Sgt. J. W 
Ball; P/O. V. D. Beaney; F/O. PR. Bellamy; 
Set. G. H. Brook; Sgt. J. C. Brooks; P/O 
w w. as eg Set J P B Cambray; 
Act. Fit. Lt. J. R. Campbell; Sgt. C. V 
Catherall; P/O. W. H Chesthan: P; 0. P. H. } 
Clark; Sgt F. G. Coulby; P/O. R. Cox; Sgt. 
Covles Set. R. W Curtis; Sgt. W. P. Dales; 

R. Davies; Sgt. A. R. J. Dick; Sgt. E. 
Dipk ck; Act Sqn. Ldr. D. B Drakes; Sgt. R. F 
Duggan: Sgt. D. C. Duguid; P/O. R. M. East; 
Sgt. J. C. Edwards-Cross; Sgt G. A. Farmery; 

Sgt. R. S. Feakins; W/O. A. Fletcher; Sgt. 
J. Forrest; L.A/C. T. J. Gordon; Sgt. R. D. 
Gracie; Set. A Greenwood; Set. A. J. B. 
Hallett; Sgt. E. W. Hawkins; Act. Fit. Lt. H. C. 
Hilton; P/O. W. E. Hinchliffe; Sgt. J. R. Hiscock; 
Set. K. W. Holbrook; Sgt. J Cc ; Sgt 
J. E. Horne; Sgt slev; Sgt H 
Hiuckett; Sgt. G son; / F) 4 P. BR. 
Hugues, DFC.: Set. A. E. A. W. 
Jefferies; Sgt. H. E. Johnson; K. C. rer 

t. J. H. Kay; P/O. J c ; Set G 
Einncer: Sgt. N. R. Lawson; Set. J D. H. | a 


Russian army officers 

inspecting U.S. Army 

Air Corps machines in 
America. 


E. S. Lock, D.S.O., 
gt. H. D. MacKenzie; 
s momaen — 
McMullan; Sgt H.C. 
Set. H. H Mansfeld: 
J. Mercer; Sgt. H 
. M. Morris: Sgt 
J. R. Morris; 
" Morris; P/O. E.G 
Set Pp A. Norris; 
. "North: Sgt. A. E. Nos 
Sgt. E. W. Paine; 
Parker; Sgt. T. 
Sgt. R. D. Part- 
Set. J. W. Paul; Set. 
Platten; F/O. . 
P/O. W. F. 
J. W Renwick: 2 
E. Rothery; Sgt A. D. Set 
Routh; Sgt. D. Rowley-Blake; 
Sgt. R. F Rudee; Sgt. G 
Ruscoe Set. A. Scott; F 
Screeton; Sgt 
She ridan; P/O. W. 
rell; Fit. Sgt. W 
Smith; Sgt dD. W. 
» A. Soutar; 
3 G 


; Ss 


Taylor; 
d ‘ rhomas; Sg FS 
Thomas; F/O, J. M. Gecaite: 
Sgt. J. R. M. Vaisey; Sgt. 
Hf. J. Walker; Fit. Sgt. W. A 
Watson; Sgt. ©. A. J. Web 
ster; P/O. K. E. Whalley; Set 
J. H. White; Sgt. A. W. Wil 
son; Set. W. C. Wood; Sgt 
T. P. Woodhouse 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Miss 
ING, Now ReportTep KILLED 
IN AcTion.—P/O. B. L. FL A 
Holland : 
WOUNDED oR INJURED in AcTion.—P/O. G —~ 
Belfield; Act. Sqn. Ldr, D, A. J. McClure; P/O Royal Canadian Air Force 
J. S. Starr; P/O. A : 
_MissinG, BeLievep KILLe N ACTION.—Sgt. Rasp in AcTion.—Sgt. J. J. Davenport; Fit 
W. Barker; Sgt. A. H. Cassam; Sgt. R. H Set. BW. Forman; Sgt. W. J. Marshall; Sxt 
Crews; Sgt. J. 0. Davies; P/O. A. Downie; P/O W. 1. Meech. 
G. P. Elliott; Set. C. G. Furby; Sgt. J. J. G PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MissinGc, Now Pnre- 
Hall; Act. Fit G. R. Lane; Fit. Sgt. G. E SUMED KILLED IN ACTION —Sgt. G. L. Chapman; 
Lawrence; Fit. it. J. Lockhart; Sgt. W. M P/O J. R. E. Denkman; P/O. C. T. Lane; 
Mahaffy; P/O. C. H. Mardon; Sgt. JE. Smart; C. J. F. McCrum; Sgt. S J. Maclean; & 
Sgt. T. Strang; Sgt. F. Swinburn; Sgt. P. F. V Macleod; Fit. Sgt. W. © Mackenzie; 
Winkle. Marshall; Sgt. D. S. Mather; Sgt. 8 . 
Missinc.—P/O. F. H. A. Ashford; Sgt. D. C Moulds, Sgt. E. J. Mutton; Sgt. & y Bit. 
Brockley; Sgt. J. Buckley ; Fit. Set. D Camp- sgt. R. G. Postans; Sgt. A. R. Powell; P/U. J. G. 
bell; Sgt. E. E. Fairhurst; L.A/C. W. A. Fisher; pers; Sgt. J. G. Smith; Sgt. HM. BW. Stentulord; 
Sgt. A. D. Gardiner; Act. Fit. Lt, R. Gillespie: 8 S. G. Westbrooke. 
Sgt W. E. Huggett; F/O. DE Mileham; Sgt. C MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN ACTION.-—5S 
Moseley; Act. Sqn. Ldr. W. M. Protheroe; Sgt J. R. Dow; at. G. M. Robertson 
W. A. Roberts; P/O. LeR. A. Skinner; Fit. Lt MissinG —F/ . W. Askwith; Fit 
H. V. Smith; Sgt. F. White; Act. Fit. Lt F. C. Austin; Sgt J. Hardy; i 
P. J. Wood, D.F.C. Lantz; Fit. Sgt. G. J. Wilkie 
KILLED ON AcTive Service.-Sgt. J. C. H KILLED ON / fE SERVICE. 
Allen; Sqn. Ldr. H. Baker; Act. Fit. Lt. A. A. J Armour, Sgt J. R. Rzonca; 
eer Foley; P/O. H. BE Rath; Fit Sgt. 4 
_Previousty REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, 
KILLED ON ACTIVE Service, Now Presumep PORTED KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Sgt. R J. 
KILLED ON AcTIve Service.—F/O. A. F. Bald- Jackson. 
wyn; Set. W. A. Broadhbear: Set. F. E. Drake: WouNDED oR INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.~ 
Act. Fit. Lt. D. K. A. Wordsworth Set. M. 
_Previousty REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED DieD oF WouNDS or INJURIES RECEIVED ON 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE, Now Reporiep Aetive Service-Sgt. W. H. E. Phillips 
KILLED ON ACTIve Service.—P/O. J. D Mair. Diep on AcTive Service.—P,;O G E. Rots a 
on ee INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE. — 
/ ). G. James; P/O. E Johnson; Sgt. L. A. 8 
Winterton vy ) © 
Diep oF WoUNDS or INJURIES RECEIVED ON Royal New Zealand Air Force, 
Active Service.—P/0. J. 8. Lindsay PREVIOUSLY REPORIED MissinG, Now Pue- 
Diep ON ACTIVE Service.—W/O. W. L. Con SUMFD KILLED IN ACTION.—Sgt. J. Maney. 
stable; A/C.1 E. G. Ful'lman-Gentle; L.A/C. L. F Iiep OF WOUNDS oR INJUales RECEIVED IN 
Gooesbip; Cpl. J. R. Gowen; LA/C. A. A AcTion —P/U. T. McR. Nicoi 
Ilartis; A/C.1 H. Pickering; L.A/C. D. R 
rey Sgt. W s Wadsworth; Cpl W O. Wood 
REVIOUSLY EPORTED Missinc, Now Re : 
PORTED PRIsONeR OF Wark.-P/O. K. B. Orr South African Air Force 
WouNDED OR INJURED IN ACTION.--2/Lt. G. A. 
’ i . Peter 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force Kittep ON AcTive Service—2/Lt. P. J, 
Chapman 
Diep on Active Service.—Cpi. F. A Cunliffe; ) s : j . 
AJCWLD. JU. Walker enue ON ACTIve Stxvice.-Air Mech L. RB. 


Royal Australian Air Force CORRECTIONS TO CASUALTY COMMUNIQUB 
No. 138 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED Missinc, Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN —— —Sgt. C. K. Herriman; 
Set. H. G Waller;; Set. K. M. Woodhead ; Sgt Under heading “ Previously Reported Missing 
G. B. Woodroffe Believed Killed in Action, Now Presumed Kill 

WOUNDED Ok INJURED IN AcTion.—Sgt. T J in Action,” for Sgt. A. J. X. Parratt read Sgt. 
O' Donohue A. J. K. Parratt 


RovaL Air Force 


MiesiNG, Beuieven K N ACTION.—S 
CR Ha “LED 3 CTION.—Sgt Rovat AUSTRALIAN Arr Force. 


Missinc—P Oo. R. W. Brown Under heading “ Previously Reported Missi 
Diep oF WounpDs or INJURIES RECEIVED ON Now Presumed Killed in Action,” for Sgt. B “f 
Active Service.—P/U. J. R. Spalding Hoad read Sgt. B. P. Hoad 





NIQUB 


Jissing, 
Killed 
ad Sgt 


ae 





